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EATIN'  YOm  EDEM  ' 


EATIN'  YOUR  EDEN 

President  Traman  summed  up  the  impor- 
tance of  Victory  gardens  when  he  said 
recently,  '^There  is  greater  need  now 
than  at  an^'  time  since  the  war  began 
for  more  gardens  and 'better  gardens? 
whether  they  are  at  hom-e,  in  community 
plots  or  in  com.pany-employee  gardens," 

The  food  report  of  the  Inter-Agency;- 
Committee  of  Foreign  Shipments,  which 
was  released  this  week,  bears  out  hiS', 
statement.    It  po.int.s  out.  that  last 
year,  military  needs  took  13  percent 
of  our  total  food  supply.    This  year,.' 
because  our  military  forces  are  at  their 
maxim'jun  strength,  almost  16  percent 
of  the  prospective  food  supply:  must 
be- furnished  to  fill  military  needs. 
As  a  result,  less  food  will  be  avail-  ' 
able  for  civilian  uses. 

The  end  of  the  war  in  Europe  will  not 
•lessen  the  pressure  on  our  food  supply. 
Spring  advances  of  the  allied  arm.ies, 
insufficient.^  seed  stocks,  fertilizer 
and  tools.,,to  say  nothing  of  popula- 
^  tion  dislocations. , .have,  prevented 
sowing  of  crops  in  many  battle  stricken 
'areas  this  year. 


Disillusionment  and  disappointmient,  as 
well  as  econom.ic  and  political  instabil- 
ity, will  certainly  follow  in  the  wake 
of  Victory  unless  it  is  possible  to 
supply  minimum  quantities  of  food  to 
the  countries  liberated  from  Nazi  domina- 
tion.   From  a  hamanitarian  standpoint 
the  allies  must  share  their  food  with 
these  liberated  peoples. 

While  Americans  villi  be  called  upon  to 
make  some  changes  in  their  food  select- 
ions, they  will  still  be  able  to  main- 
tain a  well-balanced  diet.    The  govern- 
m.ent  is  counting  on  the  food  from,  mil- 
lions of  successful  Victory  gardens  to 
supplement  our  food  stocks.  Explaining 
these  facts  to  your  readers-  will  help, 
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FOOD  NOTES  FROM  AL-IGIENT  miTINGS 


POTATOES. . 


..Wild  potato  plants  have 
been  found  in  Chile  and 
Peru,  but  potatoes  were 
cultivated  by  the  Indians 
long  before  Columbus  dis- 
covered America, 
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RE.ADING  THE  SUGAR  LEVEL 

Under  wartime  regulation,  a  food  is 
usually  rationed  when  the  available  or 
prospective  supply  is  not  adequate  to 
meet  the  demands  of  all  our  claimants. 
The  coupon  system  of  rationing  is  flex- 
ible, allowing  changes  when  there  is  a 
shift  in  the  supply. ...  favorable  or  un- 
favorable.   This  constant  checking  of 
supplies  explains  the  recent  rationing 
actions  in  regard  to  sugar. 

Our  domestic  reserves. .. and  also  world 
stocks... are  at  rock  bottom,  .Consumers 
must  depend  entirely  on  c^orrent  produc- 
tion, and  the  production  of  off-shore 
sugar  will  be  smaller  than  was  antic- 
ipated earlier  in  the  year.  Along 
with  smaller  production,  military  and 
export  demands  have  increased.    As  more 
people  are  liberated  in  Europe  we  must 
share  our  sources  of  supply  ?/ith  them. 
Even  if  no  sugar  vfere  made  available  to 
liberated  areas,  Americans  could  not 
continue  to  consume  sugar  at  last  year's 
rate,  or  even  at  the  rate  of  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year.    The  War  Food 
Administration  records  show  that  over 
one  million,  300  thousand  tons  of  sugar 
?;ere  distributed  to  civilians  before 
April  1  this  year,  which  represents  a 
little  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  total 
supply  allocated  to  civilians  for  1945. 
What's  more,  the  first  three  months  are 
normally  low  periods  of  demand.    In  the 
two  middle  quarters,  more  sugar  is  used 
for  home  and  commercial  canning,  for 
soft  drinks  and  other  products.  ' 

All  this  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  re- 
strictions are  necessary  to  stretch  our 
supplies.    Sugar  stamp  36,  which  became 
valid  May  1,  v/ill  stretch  over  a'  four 
month  period.    Instead  of  20  pounds  this 
year,  the  maximum  canning  sugar  allot- 
ment per  individual  in  this  country  will 
be  15  pounds.    And  no  family  can  get  more 
than  120  pounds... in  contrast  to  the  160 
pounds  announced  earlier  this  year  on 
the  basis  of  supplies  in  prospect.  Sugar 
allotments  for  hotels,  schools,  restau- 
rants and  other  institutional  users  are 
also  cut,    OP A  is  re-examining  all  in- 


dustrial applications  and  expects  to 
announce  intended  reductions  in  the 
near  future. 

The  changes  fix  the  ration  rate  of 
sugar  for  the  individual  at  15  pounds 
per  year ...  compared  with  last  yearns 
ration  of  2k  pounds  per  person.  Sugar 
for  all  forms  of  civilian  use  v^ill  drop 
to  72.1  pounds,  in  comparison  v/ith  89 
pounds  last  year.    This  includes  sugar 
for  home  canning,  sugar  in  commercially 
canned  goods,  bakery  products,  soft 
drinks,  candy  and  other  products. 

Our  reductions  will  also  help  provide 
a  modest  quantity  of  sugar  for  liberated 
areas.    This  sharing  will  be  a  real  con- 
tribution to  the  under-nourished,  and 
often  starving  peoples  of  liberated 
countries. 

TOMATO  TRIPS  TO  MARKET 

Tomatoes  from  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley 
of  Texas  have  already  started  their 
travels  over  the  country,  but  chiefly 
North  and  East,    Here  are  the  figures 
that  keep  Texas  at  the  top  of  the  pro- 
duction list  for  commercial  tomatoes.... 
that  is,  the  tomatoes  headed  for  fresh 
market  use.    This  year  the  lower  valley 
of  Texas  has  about  6$  thousand  acres 
of  tomatoes  which  is  quite  an  increase 
over  last  year's       thousand  acres. 
The  average  for  the  last  ten  years  for 
this  region  was  only  somewhat  over  16 
thousand  acres.    And  the  north  Texas 
harvest  doesn't  start  until  after  the 
first  of  June. 

Although  tom.atoes  are  a  nation  wide  crop, 
there  are  only  a  few  states  that  ship 
fresh  tomatoes  long  distances.  Florida, 
and  California  stand  next  to  Texas,  but 
Mississippi,  Arkansas,  the  Carolinas,  and^ 
Tennessee  are  important  tomato  producing 
states  too.      Mexico  is  our  principal 
source  of  tomatoes  during  the  winter  ■ 
months.    The  Mexican  tomatoes  are  the 
same  quality  as  the  domestic,  but  they're 
usually  a  little  smaller. 
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POTATO  CROP-AG^INDA 


MORE  ABOUT  CHEESE 


Potatoes  are  recognized  as  a  basic  vege- 
table in  our  diets  and  because  of  this 
there  is  a  stead7  market  for  them.  Pro- 
ducers have  found  over  a  period  of  years 
there  is  even  a  saturation  point  to  con- 
sumer purchases. 

For  example,  before  the  war,  our  farmers 
usually  raised  about  370  million  bushels, 
of  potatoes  a  yeex.    Per  capita  use  ran 
about  130  pounds  a  year.    Then  in  194-3> 
when  our  farmers  raised  more  of  this 
vegetab3-e  than  ever  before  and  consumers 
could  buy  all  they  wanted,  the  average 
use  was  only  a  little  over  133  pounds. 

It's  one  thing  to  say  the  market  for 
potatoes  is  established,  and  another 
thing  to  fill  demands  ^rear  after  year. 
The  weather  a?Lways  is  a  factor  to  con- 
sider, beoi^uso  it  affects  both  produc- 
tion and  distribution.    Dry  weather  or 
wet  weather,  too  much  sun  or  a  blight 
will  upset  the  national  potato  market- 
ing basket c    Then  too,  these  factors 
never  affect  the  whole  coimtry  equally^ 
so  we  may  have  a  potato  fam.ine  in  the 
West  and  a  potato  feast  in  the  Erst  or 
vice  versa.    Sometimes  v;hen  this  happens 
* . ,especially  in  wartime, , .there  are 
not  enough  refrigerator  cars  or  locom.o- 
tives  to  move  potatoes  into  the  shortage 
areas. 

Right  now  the  new  crop  potatoes  on  the 
market  are  coming  from  Florida,  south- 
ern Texas,  Alabama,  Louisiana  and 
California,    A  little  later  Georgia, 
North  and  South  Carolina  vjill  be  ship- 
ping their  early  crops.    These  new 
potatoes  have  thin  skins  and  are  easily 
bruisedo    Thus  they  do  not  keep  long  un- 
less carefully  handled  and  packed,  and 
refrigerated  for  long  hauls. 

What  old  crop  potatoes  are  now  available 
on  the  miarket  are  largel3^  from  Maine, 
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Homemakers  may  find  about  10  percent  more 
f oreign-tjrpe  cheese  on  the  market  this 
second  quarter  of  the  year  than  during 
the  first  three  months  of  19^5.  The 
War  Food  Administration  is  permitting 
dairy  manufacturers  to  make  more  Swiss, 
munster,  brick,  limburger,  all  varieties 
of  Italian,  and  cream  cheese  during 
this  period  because  of  the  high  rate  of 
milk  production. 

While  the  production  of  cheddar  cheese 
is  up  15  percent  over  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year,  the  civilian  supply 
of  this  cheese  will  remain  the  same  as 
in  months  past.    The  military  and  other 
war  uses  are  taking  the  increase  in 
production, 

RIVE  AN  EXTRA.  CHOP,  LADY 

Yes,  you  CM  get  extra  red  points,  even 
though  meat  shortages  make  saving  fats 
harder  these  days.    Just  in  case  there 
may  be  ?7ays  to  save  that  you  are  m.issing, 
here  are  a  fev/  suggestions: 

FISH  You're  using  more  of  it  these 

days.    Scrape  every  drop  of  grease  from 
the  pan  in  which  you  fry  or  broil  it. 

SAUSAGES  They're  plentiful,  and 

yield  lots  of  grease  in  the  frying  pan.,-, 
and  if  you  parboil  them  first,  don't 
forget  to  save  the  water  and  skim  off 
the  grease, 

UTILITY  HEATS.,,,. They 're  good  for  stews 
and  soups,., skim  off  the  grease  as  they 
cook.    Chill  them  afterv/ards,  and  scoop 
off  the  fat  that  hardens  on  top, 

FAT  SCRAPS  Save  them  in  a  bowl  in 

the  icebox,  and  melt  them  down  once  a 
week, 
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■  ■^■'^  '  ■         V rv;;^;'^aN-,i;     -     ^  .  '.  '      •  -.'^ 

BEST  FRUIT  BUYS... /o .  Lemons  ' '  /  ■ 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY-. ,  • .  .  Cfe'aQlges  ^and  •grapsfruii:  :(5lig^       higher) ,  apples 

(best  at -oeililng) ,  ax^ocados  (high) 
IN  LIG^HT  SUPPLY. .... ..  . . ». .  ."^linter  Nelis  pears,  strawberries  ('ceiling)  y  tangerines 

•  (season  ended^- 

BEST  VEGETABLE  :EUYS. .'.'o  .Asparagus/ .turnips,  beets,  tomatoes 
IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY.. o ....  ..■.Lettuce  (best  at  ceiling).,  celery,  Italian  and  white 

.summer  .squash,  cabbage  .■(lower) ,  peas,  old  and  new  '  .- 
"  ■  ■  ■  crop  onions,  carrots,  romaine  (reasonable) >  rutabagas 

•■.;  .:  caulif lotrer'  (s-lightly  lower),  rhubarb 
IN  . LIGHT  SUPPLY,  o ......  o  o  .'Banana  squash,  (higher) ,  potatoes,  Texas  corn  (high), 

■  Kentuck^^  wonder  beans  (ceiling),  broccoli  (high), 
■  ■    peppers'  (high),  sweet  potatoes  .  .  • 

■  "     ■  '    ■  •'     San  Francisco.     _     ;  : 

FRUIT  IN  xMCDERi^TE- SUPPLY.. Oranges-,  grapefruit  and  lemons  (higher,  Valencia  '  : 

oranges  from  San  Joaquin  Valley,  navels 'from  southern 
■ '•.Calif or ni'a).,  '  ■ 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY. ....  o ....  .Strawberries,  •' cherries  (ceiling)  . 
BEST  VEGETABLE- BUYS...., ..Asparagus  and  rhubarb  ■ 

IN  MODER..TE"  SUPPLY. .Squash,  tomatoes,  artichokes  (slightly  hi  glier) ,  ;  . 

cauliflower,  peas,  celery  and .lettuce ■ (slightly  lower)  ; 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY i .....  0 ...  .Potatoes,  snap  beans  ■    "  '■■■■••-: 

'  Portland  ■. 

FRUIT  IN  MODER..TE  SUPPLY.  .Oranges  (higher),  grapefruit  ' 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY. .  .  o  o ..... .Tennessee  strav/berries  (high)  ■" 

BEST  VEGET.iBLE  BUYS. ......  Spinach,  lettuce,  rhubarb,  green  onions,  radishes, 

mustard  greens  ■.  '  , 

IN  MODER.iTE  SUPPLY  Asparo;gus5  cabbage,  cauliflower,  peas,  tomatoes,' 

bunched  vegetables,  new  crop  potatoes        r.  ■  - 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  «...., Old  Crop  potatoes,  artichokes,  green  beans>  celery, 

peppers,  cucambers,  samm.er  squash  and  sweet  "potatoes 
,  (ail  fairly  high)  '.■-"' 

•    Seattle  .  -    .  ■'  ■ 

BEST  FRUIT  ELTS   .^vocados  (lower)  '  '  ■  ' 

IN  MODER..TE  SUPPLY. ...... . Grapefruit,  oranges  and  lemons  (higher) 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY.  .Tennessee  strawberries  (high),  fresh  pineapples  ■ 

BEST  ■^.'EGET^'^LS  BUYS  California  peas",  local  radishes  and  green  onions, 

■  spinach,  rhubarb  i 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  ..Zucchini  squash,  tomatoes,   (lower),  cabbage,  cauliflov^er 

(lovrer),  asparagus  and- dr37'  onions  (higher),  carrots, 
beets,  celery 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY. .Potatoes,  sv/eet  potatoes,  cucumbers 
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WINGS  FOR  VIGTCRI. 


EGG'-SSLL-ENT  .NE:7S 

Civilians  eonsumed  more  than  an  egg  a 
day  per  person-  during  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year. ••mere  than  they 
ate  during  the  first  quarter  of  1944- . 
The  increase  was  partly  due  to  the 
reduced  supply  of  meat  and  the  continued 
high  level  of  consumer  income.  And 
even  though  the  number . of  layers  on 
farms  this  year  is  smaller  than  last 
year, "civilians  will  receive  somer/hat 
larger  supplies  than  they  did  in  19A4-0 
'The  decline,  in  the  namber  of  layers  is 
partly  off set  by  an  increase  in  the 
number  of'  eggs  laid  per  hen..  Also, 
■fewer  eggs  are  going  to  be  dried  for 
non-civilian  uses.  ..  ■ 

Pro spe cts  for,,  e ggs  ne:Kt  fall  seem  • 
■brighter  now,  too,  because  of  the  re- 
C'^nt  .pick,  up  in  the  intor'Stor age- ■. move- 
ment. ■  Storage -buyers  are  obtaining 
relatively  large  supplies  on  the  markets 
now  ■  through  .!"f  utures  .-buying  operations , 
This  means  they' re  .■buying, "eggs  at  ..the.  ■ 
higher  ..prices  v;hich  will  prevail  later 
in  the  seas  on.    For -instance- ,  ■  a-  stora^g© 


buyer  might  obtain  several  carloads 
of  eggs  now  at  say,  the  September  price, 
¥;hich  is  higher  than  the  current  ceiling 
price.    These  eggs  would  be  held  in 
storage  for  delivery  to  the  dealer  in 
September,  for  resale  at  fall  ceiling 
prices.    The  effect  of  such  buying  is.  tc 
make  some  markets  short  of  current  re- 
quirements, but  it  will  help  in  the  low 
production  season  next  fall...  *when  eggs 
normally  move  out  of  storage  into  civil- 
ian markets.    This,  buying  on : the  ' 
^'futures"  market  has  ..long .-been., an  esr- 

tabiished  trade  practice,  •  iind.  as  long 
as  ceiling  price  , regulations  are  not 
violated,  the; method  is  not  considered 
irregular.    Givilian;  supplies  later  on 
in  the  year  are  thus  protected.    And  the 
farmer  benefit's-  too.  .  .v/ith  no  surplus 
supplies  on  the  market,  his  current 
sales  are  kept  at  ceiling  price  levels. 
And; also,  April  and., May  eggs  are  par- 
ticularly desirable  fo.r  storage. 

■-0- 
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BIG,  DEEP  ^M)  GLE^ 

Equipment  note  of  the  week  comes  from 
home  canning  specialists  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agricultiires  v/ho  remind 
us  that  it's  time  to  check  up  on  the 
water-bath  canners, . . the  vessels  used 
to  put  up  fruits  and  tomatoes  and  other 
acid  foods. 

Tell  the  home  canners  that  half-a-mil- 
lion  new  enameled  water-hath  canners 
hava  been  authorized  for  manufacture 
this  year.    Of  course ^  many  ingenious 
housewives  will  make  their  water-bath 
c anher  s  •  at  home . ■  -  The y ' 11  us  e  lard  c ans . 
metal  pails,  kettles ,  wash  boilers  and 
similar  vessels  that  are  "big,  deep  and 
clean",  and  that  can  be  fitted  with  rack 
and  lid  to  do  a  good  canning  job,  . 

Strategic  points  to  check  in  a  water- 
bath  canner  are  the  depth,  the  rack  and 
the  lid.    The  water-bath  canner  must  be 
deep  enough  to  allow  room  for  the  rack, 
and  room  .to  permit  the  'vater  to  boil 
briskly  over  the  tops  of  the  jars.  You 
mignt  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
pine  m-akes  a  poor  rack  because  resin 
boils  out  and  gets  on  the  jars.  Remind 
hom.e  canners  that  the  water-bath  cannar 
needs  a  good  lid — one  that  7/111  hold  in 
some 'steam  but  not  so  tight  as  to  bottle 
up  steam  and  cause  the  can  to  burs't. 

l^INGS  FOR  VICT  CRY 

Have  you  been  wondering  when  chicken 
supplies  mil  again  be  on  the  favorable 
side  of  the  ledger?    The  War  Food  Adinin- 
istraticn  says  there  ?7ill  not  bo  much 
increase  before  late  July. ..and  then 
only  if  poultry  producers  have  responded 
to  the  ITFA  request  for  production  of 
more  chicken  for  use  as  meat.     If  farm 
flocks  have: not  been  increased  substan- 
tially for  this  purpose,  then  consumers 
vrill  notice  the  tight  supply  until  Sep- 
tember when  the  regular  market  season 
begins. 

The  firmed  Forces  are  now  taking  about 
7  million  pounds  of  poultry  a  week  from 
the  major  broiler  producing  areas  of  the 


nation.    Fnile  this  amount  represents 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  total  pro- 
duction for  the  year,  it  is  a  subst.an- 
tial  part  of  the  current  production. 
The  months  from  February  to  September 
are  the  off-season  months  for  chicken 
marketings.    Total  requirem.ents  for  the 
military  forces  may  mean  that  about  one 
out  of  every  five  chickens  produced  will 
be  going  to  feed  our  forces  here  and 
overseas. , .in  camps  and  army  hospitals. 
Because  of  the  increased  requirements 
for  chicken  by  the  j.rmed  Forces,  civil- 
ians will  probably  receive  smaller  quan- 
tities than  in  19^4-  when  the  per  capita 
share  averaged  about  23  pounds. 
■  '  - -o- 
PSAS  AND  CUES 

Civilian  use  of  dry  peas  has  increased 
sharply  during  the  war  period.    For  the 
five  years  before  the  vvej*,  the  average 
use  was  estimated  to  be  a  half  pound  or 
less  of  dry  peas  per  person  per  year. 
In  194-2  and  '4-3  when  other  protein  foods 
were  in  m^ore  limited  supply,  the  indivi- 
ciuaJ-  us  e  of  dry  peas  just  about  doubled 
in  this  country,  ■  So  this  year  the  crop 
is  again  being  distributed  at  the  1943 
level. » .or  at  an  average"  use  of' 
over  a  pc^ond  for  every  civilian. 

Split  pea  soup  is  the  m.ost  popular  v/ay  of 
serving  this  vegetable,'  The  peas' have 
been  split  to  r em. ove  the  fibrous  covering 
or  hull,  and  this  eliminates  the'neces- 
sity  of  soaking  arid  along  cocking  period. 
The  peas  can  be  made  into  soup  simply 
by  adding  seasonings  and  v/ater.  However, 
a  meat  stock,  .".the  broth  from  a  ham 
shank  or  sm:oked  tongue. .  .miakes  a  desir- 
able liquid  base  and  provides  additional 
fojd  value  and  flavor.    Carrots,  parsley 
or  celery;"  are  good  vegetable  companions, 
but  stronger  flavored  vegetables  should 
be  avoided  as  they  hide  the'  characteris- 
tic taste  of  the  peas,    Bayleaf,  thyme 
or  savory  in  judicious  amounts  also  add 
zest  to  the  dish.    Those  herbs  should  be 
added  the  last  half  hour  of  cooking,  so 
that  they  vdll  not  become  too  strong, 
^ind  garnished  with  toasted  bread  cubes 
or  slices  of  hard  cocked  egg,  split  pea 
soup  truly  gets  off  to  an  appetizing  •'  ^ 
start. 

-o- 


HOUSEWIFE. . .DON KEEP  THOSE 
BOTTLES  QUIET 

ivS  vve  have  said  before;  the  green  pas- 
tures of  late  spring  and  summer  mean 
that  Boss3^  will  produce  more  milk.  ..and 
much  of  that  extra  milk  produced  during 
the  season  of  flush  production  will  go 
onto  civilian  doorsteps  and  civilian 
grocery  stores.  .     ■  - 

But  here's  the  rub,., those  waxy  milk 
cr.rtons  we've  all  become  so  fond  of  are 
a  favorite  with  the  ^*rmed  Forces^  too,,, 
and  there  aren't  as  many  of  them  avail- 
able as  we'd  like  to  have. 

As  a  matter  of  f act,  it  is  possible  that 
there  v/ill  be  more  milk  than  containers 
to  deliver  it  in,,. and  because  rdlk  is 
such  a  perishable  commodity,  a  great 
deal  of  it  could  be  v/asted  because  of  a 
container  shortage.    So  just  to  make 
sure  there  is  a  container  available  for 
each  quart  of  mdlk,  \ihy  not  ask  your 
readers  to  start  a  roundup  of  glass 
milk  bottles?    There  must  be  at  least 
a  forgathering  dust  in  almost  every 
hj'.iso  in  the  area. 

If  gvervone  would  gather  them  up  and  take 
them  t:  the  grocery  store, • or  return 
them  to  the  milkm.an,  then  we'd  bo  SURE 
of  having  enough  containers  to  acommodate 
o-ar  extra  bounty  of  milk.    But  unless 
the  glass  milk  bottles  go  into  distri- 
butor-channels now,  we  may  not  get  the 
benefit  of.  that  extra;  milk.  — 

CATCHING  rEED  POIiTTS  ^ITff  ■ 
4  C.J\  OPENER 

Ilany -of  ^'■our 'readers  cook  for  just  one 
or  two.., and  much  of  their  food  prepar- 
ation may  be  dene  with  a  can  opener. 
But  that's  no  sign  thoy  can' tt salvage- .  ' 
lots  of  used- kitchen-,  fat-,  and  get'  some 
mighty  handy  extra  red  points  for  them- 
selves in  the  bargain^ 

Here  are  just, two  suggestions  you  might 
like  to  give,  them: 


When  you  open  a  can  of  sardines,  tuna 
or  salmon  for  sandvdches,  salads  or 
snacks,,. be  sure  and  pour  the  oil  into 
.:the  fat-salvage  can.    Too  little  to 
•count?    Don't  you  believe  it.  Every 
drop  counts, ,, and  every  drop  is  needed. 

THIS- WILL- BOWL 'you  OVBR 

Suggestions  on  saving  sugar  continue  to 
be  news,    ilnd  here  are  some  reminders 
■from  .the  hom.e  economists  of  the  U.S. 
Depsj:tmi3nt  of  Agriculture  that  will  help 
your  readers  stretch  their  sugar  rations 
Remind  them,  that  they  will  get  the  full 
sweetness  of  the  sugar  on  hand  by  making 
sure  tha.t  every  grain  is  completely  dis- 
solved.   For  example    give  the  sweetened 
coffee  and  tea  ajiother  stir.    Sirup., ^ 
either  sugar  sirup,  corn  sirup  or  sirup 
from  canned  fruit,,, can  be  used  to 
sweeten  beverages,    .md  some  iced  bever- 
ages could  be  tried  v/ithout  sugar. 

Cereals  cooked  ?7ith  prunes,  raisins  or 
dates  call  for  little  or  no  sugar  top- 
ping by  the  faiuily,    i-md  the  economical 
homemaker  might  alternate  sugar-consvjnin. 
cakes  and  pies  with  sweet  breads  such 
as  cinnamon-  rolls  and  blueberry  muffins* 
Sugar  can  also  be  stretched  in  baked 
goods  with  honey,  molasses,  corn  or  othe: 
sirups.    And  liberal  servings .of  fresh;  - 
fruit  in  season  can  take  the  place 'of  . 
heavy  dessert^,,  .. 

Urge  you::  readers,  of  course,  t,o  .can  .the 
.  mAximam  ainount  of  perishable  fruits  pos- 
sible'with- their  canning  sugar  ration.-  • 
.  It.'  s  .  possible ;. 'QO  .stretch  -the  'sUgar '  in " 
canning  by  replacing  as  much  as  half  the 
sugar,  required  with  honey, ..or  substitut- 
ing up  to  one-third  of  the  sugar ,  require', 
with  corn  sirup. But- advise  home:  cannerr 
against  using  brown ■ sugar • or  molasses 
to, sweeten  canned  fruits,  lest  they  dis- 
■. color  .the  product  .and  overpower  the 
natural  "fruit  flavor, 

,,.«>•••■■ 

The.  present  allowance  of  15  pounds  of 
caroling  sugar  per  person  will  enable  the 
hor.e  canner  to  put,upv60  quarts  of 'cannec 

\  fruit'  for  each  member  of  the  family 
..,.if  she  follows  the  wartLme  canning 
rule  and  allov/s  one  pound  of  sugar  to 
each  finished  four  quarts  of  fruit. 
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••  "  .    '  Los  Angeles 

FRUIT  IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY.:  Oranges,  grapefruit  and  lemons  (higher) 5  apples 

■    '  (ceiling),  avocados  (high) 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  » , . .Tangerines  (ceiling) ,  strawberries  (ceiling) , 

Winter  Nelis  pears,  cherries,  loquats  and  kujnquats 
(beginning  to  arrive) 
BEST  VSGET.'3LE  EUYSo ...  c ,  c  o  c .  .Cabbage,  celery 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  .potatoes  (ceiling),  spinach  and  aspsragus  (slightly 

higher) ,. peas  and  artichokes  (lower),  lettuce, 
Italian  and  white  sunmer  squash  (higher),  bunched 
vegetables,  rhubaxb  (lower) 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY. ... o. c ... o . .Corn  (high),  sweet  potatoes  (higher),  broccoli  and 

peppers  (high),  eggplant  (ceiling),  snap  beans 
■  (ceiling)  •■. 

■  San  Francisco   '  '  '"  .  • 

FRUIT  IN  M0DER;.TE  SUPPLY, Oranges,  grapefruit  and  lemons  (ceiling)  - 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY. . o o o .0 .Chapman  cherries  (ceiling),  strawberries  (ceiling) 
BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS... .Asparagus,  fava  beans,  Italian  and  white  summer 

squash,  lettuce 

IN  MODER.-.TE  SUPPLY.  ..>v.'o-....  ..Onions,  celery  and  corn  (slightly  lower  but  still 

expensive),  tomatoes 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  , , . v. . .  ..Snap  beans  (ceiling),  potatoes  (most -at- ' ceiling) 

Portland  ...    :  ' 

BEST  FRUIT  BUY. .  o o  ...  .Calif  ornia  oranges  '  •-■  ■  : 

IN  LIGHT  SUTPLY  o  .nipples  (ceiling),  grapefruit ^" - 

BEST  VEGET.3LE  BUYS. =      A  , o .Rhubarb,  radishes,  green  onions, ■ spinach,  local 

greens,  asparagus 

IN  M0DER:.TE  SUPPLY  .Lettuce  (lower),  onions  (best  coming  from  .cold 

storage),  tomatoes  •■ 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  ,  Celery,  bunched  carrots,  hothouse  cucumbers  (ceiling) 

Seattle     .  ' 

FRUIT  IN  MODER..TE  SUPPLY  Grapefruit,  oranges  and  lemons 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  T  ennessee  strav/berries  (slightly  lov/er) ,  Washington 

apples  (coiling),  Cuban  pineapples 

BEST  VEGET^IBLE  BUYS  Cabbage,  rhubarb,  radishes,  green  onions,  local 

greens,  peas,  spinach  , 

IN  M0DER:.TE  supply...,  Broccoli,  asparagus  (lower),  cucumbers  (lower), 

tomatoes,  celery  (slightly  lower),  carrots,  caulif- 
loT^er,    lettuce,  dry  onions,  peppers,  beets,  turnips 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  ..Potatoes 
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Ai\TTEEN  PLENIPOTENTIARY 
SOVIET  GARDEN  PARTY 


HIGH  -  LO^ 

Lard,  shortening,  cooking  and  salad 
oils  took  a  ration  point  rise  recently 
to  sloY7  down  movement  of  these  edible 
oils  into  civilian  markets. 

Ever  since  the  war  started,  civilian 
and  industrial  demands  for  fats  and 
oils  have  been  high,    v^e  had  alv/ays 
depended  on  the  Far  East  for  some  of 
our  oil  imports,  and  the  Japanese  con- 
flict cut  off  this  rich  source.  For 
the  past  't^vo  Tears  the  T!o.t  Food  Admini- 
stration has  urged  maximum  domestic 
production  of  fats  and  oils.    And  Con- 
gress has  provided  funds  to  encourage 
production  of  oil  crops  and  other  fats 
and  oils.    But  even  though  out-put 
greatly  increased,  military  and  civilian 
and  lend-leasa  needs  were  always  larger, 

.A  reduction  in  the  19^-4  fall  pig  crop 
meant  less  lard  this  year.    And  farmers 
who  raise  soybeans  and  peanuts  indicate 
that  a  little  less  land  is  devoted  to 
these  crops  than  last  year.    Because  of 
our  smaller  total  supply  of  all  edible 
fats  and  oils,  and  because  of  the  rapid 


movement  into  market,  ration  point  rises 
were  needed  immediately.  Industrial 
users  as  v;ell  as  home  consumers  will  be 
affected. 

The  shortage  of  fats  and  oils  is  not 
likely  to  be  alleviated  for  about  six 
months.    By  that  time,  lard,  grease  and 
tallo?/  production  will  be  higher  as 
livestock  comes  to  market  seasonally, 
and  since  oil  crops  will  also  be  in 
harvest.    Of  oourse,  the  United  -States 
must  be  prepared  to  economize  if  any 
contribution  is  to  be  made  to  ease  pres- 
.-.sing  needs  in  liberated  countries. 

For  this  quarter  of  194-5,  civilians  T.dll 
find  their  share  of  lard  and  other  cook- 
ing fats  nearly  7  percent  below  the 
amount  they  were  getting  in  April,  May 
and  June  of  last  year. 
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CANTSEN  PLENIPOTENTIiiKY 

Have  you  been  wondering  how  cosmopolitan 
San  Francisco  is  feeding  and  housing 
the  delegates  of  the  49  nations  in  at- 
tendance at  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  International  Organization?    As  you 
know,  the  city  by  the  Golden  Gate  has 
been  congested  with  war  workers,  military 
personnel  and  their  fafflilies  since  Pearl 
Harbor.    So  definite  provisions  hdd  to 
be  made  to  provide  sViitabls  ftbbd  ttt  Iho 
delegates,  their  official  titaffs  t\le 
unparalleled  number  of  r^^efeehlie'^Vifts 
of  the  working  preSs* 

Those  in  official  attendance  al  the  tion-^ 
ference  are  housed  in  the  (City's  hotels, 
which  turned  away  most  of  their  normal 
transient  clientele.    The  delegates  eat 
the  same  food  as  any  other  visitor  to 
San  Francisco.    They  have  the  traditional 
wide  choice  of  restaurants  in  this  city 
which  includes  those  in  the  famed  China- 
town and  International  Settlement. 

The  one  official  eating  place  for  the 
conference  members  is  the  cafeteria  set 
up  and  operr.ted  by  the  American  Women' s 
Voluntary  Services  in  the  basement  of 
the  War  Memorial  Opera  House.  The 
Opera  House  is  the  site  of  the  plenary 
sessions  and  is  adjacent  to  the  Veteran's 
Memorial  Hall  which  houses  most  other 
conference  meetings.    In  the  cafeteria 
from  11:30  A.M.  to  3:00  P.M.,  Monday 
through  Friday  of  each  week,  the  AWS 
serves  luncheon  (table  d'hote,  §1:00) 
to  approximately  2,500  persons  daily. 
Ambassadors  rub  elbows  with  clerical 
T/orkers,  generals  and  admirals  stand  in 
line  with  enlisted  men.    Everybody  agrees 
that  the  cafeteria  is  a  fine  place  to 
eat,  and  the  plates  all  come  back  empty. 

For  the  most  part,  the  delegates  are 
supplied  with  out  and  out  "American" 
food  and  lots  of  it.    A  luncheon  ticket 
entitles  the  holder  to  a  choice  of 
salad,  fresh  and  abundant  California 
vegetables,  a  choice  of  tv/o  entrees, 
dessert  and  beverage.    Nor  has  Califor- 
nia overlooked  the  opportunity  to  parade 
its  repetoire  of  wines.    An  elaborate 
list  is  on  each  table,  and  an  attendant 
supplies  the  vintage  desired. 


George  Mardikian,  well-known  San  Fran- 
cisco chef,  supervises  the  menus  and 
the  cooking.    The  single  concession 
to  the  eating  habits  of  the  foreign 
delegates  is  the  weekly  Wednesday  fare 
of  Armenian  specialties.    Mr.  Mardikian 
thinks  the  exotic  sounding  dishes  served 
on  Wednesday  are  familiar  f*ra  te  at 
least  25  of  the  nationalities  in  attend- 
ance. 

The  idele gates  express  surprise  6t  the 
plentiful  supply  of  fresh  eggs.  They 
eat>  them  frequently,  and  salads  con- 
taining hard  cooked  eggs  are  the  most 
^pular.    Illustrative  of  the  variety 
of  ealads,  are  tossed  green  salad  in 
bowls,  cole  salw,  hearts  of  lettuoe> 
tomato  and  cottage  cheese,  Waldorf,  anfl 
cottage  cheese  with  fruit  cocktail. 
Another  preference  noted  by  those  iworlc- 
ing  in  the  Opera  House  cafeteria  is  for 
rice.    Usually  there  is  a  choice  of 
potatoes  and  rice... with  rice  getting 
the  greatest  call.    Aside  from  these 
instances,  it's  as  though  the  foreign 
delegates  were  accustomed  to  American 
food  as  a  regular  diet. 

The  luncheon  ticket  also  carries  a  stub 
entitling  the  holder  to  afternoon  tea 
and  cakes.    The  tea  served  each  after- 
noon is  brewed  in  samovars  instead  of 
being  steeped.    Members  of  'the  Russian 
delegation  sip  their  tea  in  glasses  with 
strawberry  and  raspberry  jam  added. 

As  for  the  sponsors  of  the  conference 
cafeteria. the  American  Women's  Volunt- 
ary Services  operates  11  canteens  in 
San  Francisco.    These  require  the  daily 
services  of  2,000  women. . .all  work  with- 
out pay.    This  organization  offered  its  ^ 
services  to  the  State  Department  to 
establish  and  operate  a  non-profit  cafe-  ^ 
teria  in  San  Francisco's  Civic  Center... 
scene  of  the  conference,  and  rather  dis- 
tant from  the  main  downtown  district  and 
restaurants.    The  State  Department  gave 
its  approval  and  the  canteen  opened  for 
business  Thursday,  April  26. ..the  day 
after  the  conference  started. 

The  OPA  allotted  this  project  exactly 
the  same  point  rations  and  sugar  that 

^^^^^^^^^^^(Cont^ued  on  next  page) 


hotels  and  restaurants  get.    The  lYar 
Food  Administration  was  able  to  assist 
by  making  available  up.^to^  10,00^  pounds 
of  turkey,  previously  g:et' agi'de  tp^pro-- 
vide  holiday  dinners  for  "the- 'U-.S*  -armed 
forces.    Also,  they  allovved  a  dairy 
products  distributor Who  - supplies,  the 
canteen,  an  additional  500  pounds  of 
quota-free  milk  fats 'for  ice'' cream,  . 
Through  its  local  Food  Distribution- 
Advisory  Committee,  the  WA  also  arran- „ 
ged  ?dth  v/holesalers  and  other  distribu- 
tors to  make  available  adequate  quanti- 
ties of  certain  commodities. • .notably 
potatoes 'and- .meat..,  .which  might  happen 
to  be  in  short  supply  locally, 

-O- 

SOVIET  GARDEN  Pi\RTY 

Your  readers  mil  recall  the  reports 
from  Russia  v/hich  told  of  thousands  of 
people  in  villages  all  over  that 
country  going  into  the  fields  on  V-E 
Sunday  to  plant  their  Victory  Gardens. 
Man^vT  cf  the  seeds  they  used  probably' 
came  from  America. 

Most  people  here  know  that  the  United 
States  has  been  sending  seeds  to  various 
countries  through  lend-lease,  but  they 
probably  do  not  know  about  the  seeds 
sent  as  gifts  to  some  countries  through 
War  Relief  Societies. 

Last  January  Russian  War  Relief,  Inc., 
in  Araerica  . shipped  over,  100,000  collec- 
tions of  different  kinds  of  seeds  free 
to  the  Russian  people.    Each  collection 
contained  seeds  cf  B  kinds  of  vegetables, 
and  there  were  at  least  two  packages  of 
seed  for  each;  Vegetcible.  Sometimes 
there  wdre  three.    That  arrangement  made 
a  total -of "IS  packages  of  seed  in  each 
^collection, 

-^The  Russians'  themselves  decided  ?;hat 
kind  of  seeds  they  needed  and  their  list 
included  beans,  beets,  carrots,  cucambers, 
onions,  pumpkins,  radishes,  and  sum.m.er 
squash,    .Ul  but  radishes  can  be  stored 
or  otherwise  preserved  for  the  winter, 

T"hen  the  collections  arrived^  the  Rusr- 
sians  were  well  prepared  to  receive  thomi 
The  seeds  were  first  sent  to  organized 
groups,  or  trade  unions,  in  each  town. 


'Then. the  members  of  these  unions  dis- 
tributed the'  seeds  to  the  people, 

he,. Russians  believe  in  giving  their 
best" workers  in  the  field  public  recog- 
nition:, .  .A-  person,  ■  for  exam.plej;  who.  has 
done  well  in  some  factory  or -.'industry  . 
is  presented  with  an  achievement  award 
medal  at  a  public  gathering  in  his  home 
town.    Another  who  has  harvested  an  " 
unusually  good  crop  is  given  similar 
praise. 

It.  was-  at  just  such  gatherings  that  the 
seeds"  from  America  were  distributed. 
Bands  played ^ :  awards  were  made;  medals 
were  given,  .  As  a  pajrt  of  tlie  .ceremonies 
the  collections  of  seeds  were ^ given .  t^Q,  - 
people  selected  :in  advance  by  the 'trade- 
unions Veterans' of  •  the.  w^jr  and;,  their 
families  had  first  preference,.  "Then"^"'"' 
the  seeds  vzere  given  -on  .the  basis  of 
need  and  service,    A  large  family  was 
given  more  seeds  than  a  small  one,  A 
person  who  was  unusually  successful  with 
a  previous  garden  was  not  forgottefti 
The  distribution  was  fair. 

.  -o- 
RING  LEADERS 

Representatives  from  the  government,  and 
industry  have  recentl^r  been  giving  the  ' • 
19^5  canning  jar  rings  some  experimenta- 
tion.   The  food  processing  -specialists 
were  particularly^  interested  in  the 
sealing  ability  of  the  rings,  and  wheth- 
er the  rings  would  impart  any  flavor  to 
the  home-canned  foods. 

Results  cf  the  testing?    The  19A$  cann- 
ing  jar  rings  are  an  improvement  oyer 
those  made  in  19 A 3  and  however, 
the  experimenters  recommend  that.. .the 
rings  be  boiled  in  a  baking-  soda  solu- 
tion— -one  qurj*t  of  water  to  'one  table- 
spoon of  baking  soda  for  every  dozen 
rings.    Then  the  rings  should  be  rinsed 
in  clear, ^ boiling -water,  .  .The  smell  of 
the  rings,  in  the  carton,  they  decided, 
v/as  not  a  reliable  test  as  to  whether 
the  product  v/o'uld  impart  flavor  to  foods 
Nor  does  ring  color. . .black,  brc\m  or 
red,,, have  a  bearing  on  quality.  All 
the  rings  tested  had  good  sealing  qual-^i. 
ity. 


MARKET  PANORAMA 


Seattle 

I 

FRUIT  IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY^ Oranges,  grapa^^>uit  and  lemons  (ceiling) 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY, o o ,  o .  .Fresh  pineapple  (loY/er  ~  reasonable),  Washington,  apples 
BEST  VEGETABLE  EUYSo o = 0 ..Cabbage  and  celery  '  . 

IN  MODERATE  SUPFLYo .o o Texas  cucumbers,  dry  onions,  tomatoes,  rhubarb,  radishes 

'  ■  '  green  onions 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY, o o « .Peppers,  eggplant,  fava  beans,  old  and  new  potatoes, 

asparagus,  Texas  green  corn,  lettuce,  green  peas, 
.     -    ■  local  spinach,  carrots,  cauliflower 

Portland 

^  FRUIT  IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY, .  .Oranges,  grapefr'ait,  lemons' 

BEST  VEGET^iBLE. BUYS, ,.. o .Rhubarb,  green  onions,  radishes,  spinach  and  mustard 

greens 

IN  MODERvJE  SUPPLY  , Texas  sweet  corn  (high),  tomatoes,  dry  onions,  -  lettuce, 

beets,  rutabagas 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY, o .Local  cauliflower,  old  and  new  potatoes  (ceiling), 

;  bunched  carrots,  asparagus,  celery,  cabbage,  peppers, 

^  .  ,  ,.    ,  eggplant,  cucumbers,  good  quality  peas,  turnips 

,  •  San  Francisco 

FRUIT  IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY,., Oranges,  grapefruit  and  lemons  (ceiling)' 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY, ,, o  .Apples  (ceiling),  cherries  (ceiling),  avocados  (high), 

•  strawberries  (high) 

BEST  -VEGETABLE  BUYS, Lettuce,  Italian  and  white  summer  squash,  onions 
IN  MODERw.TE  SUPPLY, .Asparagus,  fava  beans,  celery  and  corn  (lower  but  still 

'  fairly  high),  tomatoes 

IN  LIGIiT  SUPPLY,.,;-, .......  Snap  beans,  potatoes  (ceiling) 

Los  Angeles 

FRUIT  IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY.., Apples,  cherries  (celling),  grapefruit  (higher), 

oranges,  lemons,  avocados  (high),   (shammer  varieties 
lov/er  than  Fuertes),  loquats  (high) 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY, ,i"xpricots  (beginning  to  arrive),  strawberries,  Cuban 

.  ■ .'  pineapples 
BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS, Cabbage,  new  onions,  white  summer  and  Italian  squash 
IN  M0DER..I:E  SUPPLY. ,Kern  County  potatoes  (ceiling) , 'tomatoes,  celery, 

peas  (slightly  higher),  lettuce^  rhubarb  (slightly 
loY/er),  artichoices,  p.irsnips  (slightly  lower),  bunched 
:  vegetables,  romaine  (reasonable)  _  ■ 

IN  LIGHT, SUPPLY  .^Texas  corn,  carrots,  banana  squash  (higher),  sv/eet      ^  ■* 

potatoes  (ceiling),  snap  beans  (ceiling),  caulif lov;er,  ^ 
.  .     eggplant  (ceiling) 
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San-Francisco 5  California 


TIffi  BUTTER  SPREAD 

PANORMA  OF  HUNGER 

TIP  OF  THE  SCALES- 


THE  PUTTER  SPREAD 

Civilians  will  . get  the  same  amount  of 
butter  during  June  -  and  July  as  they  re-, 
ceived  in  April  and ,May, 

Though  the  coming  two  months  are  months 
of  seasonally  large  production  for  but- 
ter, government  purchases  are  also  high- 
er.' Wax..^  requireraents  for  this  commodity, 
in  19^5  exceed  any  pre^/ious  time.  By 
buying  now,'  the  government  can  fill  the 
bulk  of.  its  yearly,  requirements  and  low- 
er the  take  when  production  is  smaller 
and  needed  for  the  home  front.    For  this 
reason  the  War  Food  Administration  is 
reserving  55  percent  of  June  and  50  per- 
cent of  July  butter  output. 

And  as  to  that  question,  why  is  butter, 
for  civilians  in  such  short  supply? 
Well,  while  some  butter  is  made  in  every  ' 
state  in  the  union,  most  states  cannot  " 
fill  all  the  local  demands  and  depend 
on  the  Mid-West  dairy  area  for  a  good' 
portion  of  their  supplies.    In  pre-war 
times,  a  plentiful  supply ^ of  butter 
would  be  made  in  the  Mid-West  in  the 
flush  milk  season  and  kept  in  cold-stor- 
age warehouses  across  the  country  for 
sale  to  consumers  during  the  winter  months 


Since  the  war, '  civilians  have  been 
drinking  more  fluid  mi 1^' than' ever 
before. .  .also  war  requirement's  for 
condensed,  evaporated  and  dried  milk, 
cheese,  dried  ice  cream  mix,-.'*as  well 
as  for  butter, . .have  been  very  large. 
It  follows  that  we  can't  drink  our 
milk  and  also  eat 'it  as  butter. 

And  here  is  another  factor  often  over- 
looked by  the  folks  at  hom.e.  -Military 
and  lend-lease  purchases  tak^-  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  other  manufactured 
dairy  products  than  of  butter.  ■ Fifty 
percent  of  our'cheddar  cheese  and 
evaporated  milk  and  90  percent  of  our 
dried  whole  mi-Ik  go  for  war*  uses... only 
20  percent  of  our  butter, 

-o- 

FOOD  FIGHTS  FOR  FREEDOM 

SAVE  USED  FATS 
USE  RATION  -POINTS  "'.•YISELY 
USE  ABUNDAiNT  FOODS  -OFTEN 
CONSERVE  PAPER  BAGS 
CAI^  ALL  YOU  CAN  IN  19A5 


WAR  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION,  Office  of  Marketing  Services,  Marketing  Reports  Division 
^21  M.rkP.t  .qtreP.t,  Room  700.  <^.n  Fr.nci.co  3.  Calif, 
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PANORilMA  OF  HUNGER 

When  70U  talk  about  hunger  in  Europe, 
you're  likely  to  tell  the  story- in' terms 
of  people,., the  pinch-faced  child  on 
the  streets  of  Athens,  the  vddowed  young 
mother  in  Rotterdam,  the  emaciated 
French  lad  released  from  a  Nazi  slave 
camp.    By  focusing  attention  on  the 
plight  of  the  individual,  you  can  pre- 
sent more  strikingly  the  picture  of 
Europe ' s  hunger . 

But  to  tell  these  individual  stories 
effectively,  you  need  to  view  them 
against  the  whole  broad  canvas  of.  Eu- 
rope's food  picture, . .with  background 
details  of  Y/ar  destruction,  disrupted 
agriculture,  deteriorated  transportation 
and  distribution  systems. 

The  food  supplj^  is  monotonously  and 
dangerously  limited  for  most  of  the 
city  dwellers  of  Europe, . .from  Paris  to 
Oslo,  from  Utrecht  to  Warsaw.  Foreign 
agricultural  experts  In  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  report  that  conti- 
nental Europe  '  s  supply  of  food  ..from 
domestic  sources  for- the  year:  August 
194.5-4-6"  will -  be.  the-  smallest  since  the 
v/ar  broke  out.    The' decline  f rom  ^the 
19/tA-A'5  level  ,may '  amount  to  from  5  to  10 
percent' for  the  continent  as  a  whole. 

.Thi is.' decline  iV  the  rest0.t  of  many  fg,c- 
tbrs,  ■  The  agricultural-- experts  report 
that  fertilizer  supplies  are  limited... 
nitrogen  has  been  curtailed  for  two 
years  and  the  shortage-  of  phosphate 
fertilizers  goes  into -its  sixth  cr.op 
year.    Then  too, ^ some  agricultural, 
land  in '  combat  '-areas  cannot  -be  put  into 
immediate  use  'bedause  of  the' effect  of 
military  operations.    Some  livestock 
has  been  destroyed.    Winter  sov/ings 
have  been  below  the  preT^lous  year.  And 
manpower,  draft  power  and  machinery  are 
all  problems. 

Then  there's  the  m.atter  of  distribution. 
Deliveries  of  food  from 'farms  to  cities 
have  deteriorated.    Food  processing  fac- 
tories have  been  bombed  or  burned. 
Sugar  factories  are  often  not  in  work^  . 
able  order.    And  the  new  governments 


that  have  been  set  up... while  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  certain  measures  to 
better  production  and  distribution. . • • 
are  in  the  transition  period. 

The  average  diet  in  continental  Europe 
is  now  about  85  percent  of  the  pre-war 
intake  of  energ;^%    People  in  rural  food- 
producing  areas  may  not  be  greatly  af- 
fected by  a  reduction  in  total  supplies, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  cities  may  subsist  on  one-half 
of  their  pre-war  calories.    This  means 
that  the  normal  diet  in  Belgium  does 
not  provide  more  than  1,750  calories; 
1,600  in  Norway  and  below  1,500  in 
France... the  total  is  even  less  in  some 
other  areas,  •     •     ■.  . 

As  the  foreign  agricultural  experts  re- 
view the  decline  in  the  production  of 
food  in  Europe  for  the  crop  year  coming 
up,  they  report  that  import  requirements 
for  a  liberated  continental  Europe  in 
the  next  year  ^;dll 'be  large.    They  say, 
'^Considering  requirements  in  term.s  of 
available  supplies '.  and  shipping,  .'.  and  ' 
in  terms  of  quantities  necessary  to 
bring  about  some  improvement 'In  liberated 
countries -arjd  to  prevent  large-scale 
starvation  in.  enemy  territory,  .'.a  total 
of  about  12  million  short  tons  of  food 
¥70uld  be  needed  for  the  continent'  in 
194.5-4.6.    This  total  .could  consist 
largely  of  wheat,  but  should  also  in- 
clude substantial  qua.ntities  of  fats 
and  animal  protein  .food. .  .  as  well  as 
sugar, '' 

In  future  issues  of  Food  Views,  there 
will  be  stories  on  the  food  situation  '■' 
in  individual  countries  in  Europe.  So^ 
look  for  these  stories  if  you  plan  to 
write  on  the  urgent  subject  of  Europe's 
hungry  people. 

-o- 

FOOD  NO^ES  FROM  ANCIENT  P/RITINGS 

TOMATOES. ..  .'.Tomatoes'' belong  to  the 
Nightshade  familyj  of  jwhich  Irish  pota- 
toes, peppers  and' eggplani  are  also  mem- 
bers.   In  fact.,,,  the  eggplant  and  the 
tomato  are  .  so  clqsfely  related  that  the 
I  French  of ten  used  to  confuse  the  two. 
They  called  them  both  "pomme  d' amour", 
or  love  apple. 
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TIP  OF  THE  SCALES 

Probably  you've  read  that  the  present 
outlook  on  meat  means  a  distribution  of 
about  115  pounds  per  person  this  year. 
But  the  homemaker  who  checks  up  on  her 
ration  coupon  values  knov;s  she  can't  get 
10  pounds  of  meat  a  month* 

Well,  that  per  capita  figure  takes  into 
consideration  total  meat  supplies... 
not  -only  that  part  of  the  suppler  that 
goes  to:,  people  directly  for  ration 
stamps  but  also  meat  used  indirectly. 

To  begin  with,  the  11$  poimd  figure  is 
based  on  carcass  or  wholesale  vireight. 
In  the  butcher  store,  part  of  that  pound- 
age vdll  be  lost  through  shrinkage  and 
trimming. . .perhaps  one  out  of  every  fif- 
teen pounds.    Then,  the  consumer  must 
remem.ber  that  the  butcher  shop  is  not 
the  only  souxce  of  her  meat  supply.  Res- 
taurants, hospitals,  school  lunchrooms 
and  war  plants  serve  the  home  front  and 
draw  on  the  civilian  meat  supply.  Some 
of  the  total  also  goes  into  canned  soups, 
baby  foods,  pork  and  beans,  and  even 
pharmaceuticals . 

A  lot  of  farm  families  produce  their  own 
meat  and  this  amount  doesn't  move  for 
ration  points.-    Some  meat  goes  into  b-lcck 
markets.  -So,,  all  these  uses,  plus  ncrmal 
shrinkage,  take  about  4-0  to  50  percent 
of  the  share  allocated  to  civilians. 
Instead  of  115  to  120  pounds  per  capita 
bought  ?dth  ration  stamps,  the  f ignore 
is  more  likely  60  pounds.    This  means 
present  point  values  are  set  at  about 
one  and  one-eight  pounds  per  person  a 
week. 

-o- 

.     ,  :THE  MILKY  WAY 

In  the  old  days,  women  took  milk  baths 
to  make  their -skin  smooth  and  satiny. 
Today,  v/e  take  our  milk  internally. . . 
and  although  there  may  be  enough  for 
every  wom-en  to  have  a  milk  bath,  now  that 
milk  production  is  in  the  flush  season, 
there  are  several  more  practical  uses 
for  our  rivers  of  milk.    Let's  trace  just 
one  of  those  rivers,  from  its  source  in 


the  grssn,  lush  pastures  of  the  country, 
and  see  v/hat  happens  to  it. 

First  the  whole  milk  in  this  particular 
river ,  i^  rushed  from  the  dairy  farms  to 
the  creamery  from  v/here  some  of  it  is 
delivered  to  the  doorsteps  of  homes,  to 
grocery  stores,  schools  and  restaurants. 
The  cream  is  separated  from  some  more 
of  it,  and  skim  milk  is  left.  ... 

What  happens  to  this  large  supply  of 
skim  milk?    Cottage  cheese,  of  course. 
And  right  now,  since  there's  so  much 
milk  being  produced,  processors  are 
making  all  the  butter  they  possibly  can, 
and  naturally,  they're  making  a  great 
deal  of  cottage  cheese,  too. 

In  the  port  cities  of  the  West... in 
Seattle  ajid  Portland,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego,  the  cottage 
cheese  supply  may  fluctuate.    One  day 
the  grocery  stores  m.ay  have  an  ice  box 
full,  and  the  next  day,  they  may  have 
none.    That's  because  the  ships  that 
come  and  go  in  these  cities  are  loading 
their  larders  with  cottage  cheese  to 
feed  the  troops  and  crews  that  are  on 
their  viray  out. 

But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  supply 
may  fluctuate,  there  is  plenty  for  every- 
one.   And,  since  so  many  of  our  protein 
foods  are  rationed,  here's  our  chance 
to  "cash  in"  on  the  season,  and  get  lots 
of  rati on- free  protein  to  help  build  and 
repair  body  tissue.    Cottage  cheese  also 
contains  several  of  the  B  vitamins.  And 
it's  a  versatile  summer  food,  combined 
in  cool,  refreshing  salads  with  either 
vegetables  or  fruit... or  in  any  number 
of  ways  in  main  dishes  or  desserts. 

In  various  places,  the  container  situa- 
tion may  be  tight.    Some  stores  may  sell 
cottage  cheese  only  in  bulk^  doled  out 
in  oyster  pails  instead  of  the  usual 
round,  waxy  box.    But  no  one  should  ob- 
ject to  that,  because  we  are  lucky  to 
be  able  to  get  so  much  of  a  non-rationed, 
protein  food,  just  at  the  time  v;hen  it's 
most  convenient  to  use  it  in  summer  meals 
We're  lucky  on  another  score,  too.. .since 
V-E  Day,  the  manpov/er  situation  has  im- 
proved somewhat,  so  there  are  no  dams  in 
the  particular  river  of  milk  which  is 
going  into  cottage  cheese. 


MARKET  PANORMA 

Los  Angeles  ;  ?      -r : 

FRUIT  IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY.. Ghe ^ries  (lower),  lemonsj  oranges,  loquats,  avocados 

(hi^h<\r  g^rapefruit  (higher) 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLYi.;.. ..........  App3.ss  (best  at  ceiling),  Cuban  pineapples, 

cantaloup  (ceiling),  apricots,  strawberries  .(ceiling) 
youngberries,  gooseberries,  figs  (high) 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS......  Celery,  cabbage 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY....  Onions  (higher),  tomatoes  (best  at  ceiling) ,  .  corn 

(high),  Kern  County  new  potatoes,  Italian  and  white 
summer  squash  (higher),  rhubarb  (lower),  asparagus  and 
peas  (slightly  higher),  cauliflower,  romaine,  bunched 

vegetables 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY..'. ...........Lettuce  (ceiling),  banana  squash  (high),  sweet 

potatoes  (best  at  ceiling),  carrots,  eggplant  and  • 
peppers  (ceiling),  cucumbers  (ceiling) 

San  Francisco 

BEST  FRUIT  BUYS  Oranges,  grapefruit  and  lemons 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Cherries  (slightly  lower),  apples  and  avocados 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Cantaloups,  watermelons,  apricots  and  peaches  (ceiling) 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  Asparagus  and  peas 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Artichokes,  lettuce  (slighly  higher) ,  onions  :. 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY.  Potatoes 

Portland  I 

FRUIT  IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Oranges,  grapefruit,  lemons                               ■  J 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Apples,  avocados,  cherries  m 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  Asparagus  (home  canning  season  now),  spinach,  fl 

radishes^y  green  onions,  mustard  greens,  parsley  fl 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Lettuce,  cabbage,  peas                   ;  .  ^ 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Potatoes 

Seattle 

FRUIT  IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Tresh  pineapple  (slightly  lower),  grapefruit, 

lemons,  oranges 

IN  X»IGHT  SUPPLY.......  Apples,  cherries,  Valencia  oranges,  avocados 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  ....Celery,  zucchini  squash,  tomatoes 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  ....Peas  (slightly  higher),  broccoli,  cabbage,  cucumbers, 

green  corn,  lettuce,  onions,  rhubarb,  spinach,  yams, 
green  onions 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY. ..... •  Asparagus  (higher),  new  potatoes,  carrots,  cauliflower 


